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PETITION. 

LeT us be permitted to pause and reflect awhile on what we have 
seen, on what we have heard, and on what we have felt, since the com- 
mencement of our publication; and let us also be permitted to enter 
frankly into communication with our patrons in this number, that we 
may ascertain, as far as possible, their sentiments, and give as free a 
delineation of our own, as “ know thyself” will admit. 

———— 
SEEING. 

In the first place, we have seen our list of subscribers daily increase, 
till at last it has obtained so great a height as to be obliged to stoop, 
as we ourselves have often been, under the incumbrance of a ceiling 
too low to permit us to stand erect. 

In the next place we have seen boys, black, yellow, and whitemen, 
rough men and gentlemen, carrying our paper with such an hutried 
step as to induce us to believe that many somebodies were anxious to 
be acquainted with Nobody; nay, not unfrequently have we observed 
our “Something” so prettily played with, like an indispensible, by the 
delicate fingers of a fashionable female, that our vanity was raised to 
its highest pitch, although our feason as well as our eyesight informed 
us, that her admiration, like that of others to herself, was confined 
to the cover. 

We have seen our paper on the breakfast, on the dining, on the tea- 
table (supposed to be laid there by chance) whenever we have been 
invited to partake of either meal. Where we have called by accident or 
unexpectedly, and any subject has been introduced accidentally that re- 
quired reference to “ Something,” poor Something, was like all other 
useful things in a careless famil¥, when wanted—elsewhere. 
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Nay, we have frequently seen the whole assume as many different 
shapes as pages : this little girl was forming one into a boy, the boy was 
cutting another into a girl; and it was with serious regret, and the 
most painful feelings, that we observed the names of some of the 
greatest men we had mentioned, the one on the back of an ass, the 
other on an owl, this on a serpent, that on a cat, making us smile at the 
idea how much more cutting were scissars than our wit, and leaving 
with us the impression, that “ Something” made the family laugh more 
heartily in its fantastic subdivisions than in its original appearance. 

These are among the many objects we have seen, some of which 
could not afford us that pleasing smile of content which we have ob- 
served to decorate the features of younger men while admiring the 
plate of a drawing-room mirror. 

———a 
HEARING. 

WE will now say a little about what we have heard. 

Some assert that nature gave us two ears and one mouth, as a hint te 
us, that we should listen to twice as much as we should speak ourselves : 
others observe that they were given to us for the purpose of enabling 
us to hear both sides of a question.—In either case we may safely pre- 
sume that our ears have conformed to the intentions of nature, for they 
have heard fully twice as much as our mouth (or our pen its represent- 
ative) has spoken, and have listened to much more against our publi- 
cation than in favour of it. Let us‘then, being under no. obligation to 
secrecy, attempt a relation of a few observations we have heard. 

- We are informed, in the first place, that it is madness to undertake te 
furnish sixteen pages a week of original matter. From this position 
one of the two following deductions must be drawn, viz. that we have 
been mad for eighteen weeks without perceiving it, or that the author 
of the remark is a fool without knowing it. In compliment, however, 
to the wisdom of the gentleman who made the declaration, we will con- 
descend to acknowledge our madness, if he will condescend on his part 
to declare, 

“Though this de madness, yet there’s method in’t.” 

And that our own flights are, 

“A happinéss that often madness hits on, which reason and sanity 
could not so prosperously be delivered of.” 

The same gentleman having, perhaps, been informed that Dr. John- 
son was a giant in literature, declares also, that no one but Dr. Johnson 
could carry such a plan inte execution. Has not this gentleman been 
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also informed, that _Dr. Johnson himself could not at all times effect 
what he proposed—he, like other authors, as well as Homer, must sleep 
sometimes ; men are not always masters of themselves, and if this gen- 
tleman will refer to the old romances he will find that (figuratively) 
giants were often saved by dwarfs. And if he will favour us with a 
few more of his remarks, he will soon find that we are not so much in 
danger of falling through from want of laughable subjects as he pre- 
tended to imagine ; but as he concluded his observations with the usual 
winding up phrase of a secret enemy, “ yet as I wish him success, &c.” 
we will take the liberty of referring him to the story of a man, a com- 
mon man, who had a faithful cur, who really wished his master success.— 
This man, this common man, was engaging a giant; the cur, instead of 
barking at his master to endanger his success, snapt at the heels of the 
giant, and thereby attracting his attention to the wound, put him off his 
guard, and enabled the punisher of vice to aim with success the fatal blow. 

Now, if this gentleman instead of attacking our head, will be kind 
enough to nibble at the heels of our antagonists, which are undoubtedly 
more within his reach, (and if he never climbs he will never break his 
neck by falling,) he will render us a much more essential service than 
by telling our friends that we never can succeed, because we never can 
prosecute what we have undertaken. 

The next information obtained through the medium of our ears, is, 
that we have no right as editors to interfere with the conduct of individ- 
uals ; now, if the fruit of this tree of knowledge, of good and evil, is for- 
bidden to us, we should have, as the Irishman would say, no subject to 
write upon at all, at all; for we cannot treat on any theme that will not 
affect one person or the other; but on this head we observe that every 
one is pleased with what censures only the conduct of aneighbour; the 
hart ungalled laughs at the wincings of the stricken deer, and the strick- 
en deer alone complains of the nonsensical stuff with which the paper is 
filled. 

One subject is of too serious, a second of too dangerous, a third of 
too trifling a nature—here we are too bold, there we are too impolitic, and 
in the third place we are too dull. We are threatened with excommu- 
fications on the one hand, if we interfere on this head, a retraction of 
patronage if we dare meddle with another, and a total alienation of pub- 
lic regard if we become or continue to be stupid. 

By the bye, we have frequently been accused of stupidity; as we 
have never perfectly comprehended the intended application of the 
term, we have been obliged to refer to the world’s dictionary ; therein 
we find the following definitions. 
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STUPIDITY. 

In action.—A stupid man; one who has not wit enough to do a dis- 
honest action, or cunning enough to wheedle his neighbour so success- 
fully as to obtain an advantage of three cents in a bargain. 

In talking. —A stupid man; one who cannot so overrule his honour- 
able feelings as to give free scope to every expression indelicacy would 
suggest. 

In writing.—A stupid man; one who writes in so mean a style'as to 
give us no opportunity of laughing at our best neighbours, or even our 
best friends, 

dn thought.--A stupid man ; one who cannot devise any plan by which, 
under the appearance and offer of friendship, he can obtain the property 
of his neighbour. 

In religion—A stupid man; one who.cannot believe at the same time 
‘that God is and is not omnipotent ; that we have a Saviour as such, and 
not a Saviour as such; and generally any man who has not'sense to be a 
Calvinist. 

In morais——A stupid man; one who knows so little of the world as to 
attempt to improve, instead of seducing the virtue of his friend’s 
daughter. . 

In politics——A stupid man; one who has not sense, feeling, and expe- 
rience enough to perceive that the United States have been rapidly pro- 
gressing towards a state of riches, honour, and independence during 
the last ten years. 

It happened rather unfortunately that all these definitions should so 
much inculpate ourselves, but as they do so, we must needs plead guilty 
of stupidity. 


—_—_—— 
SMELLING. 

Tue sensibility of our olfactory nerves as editors, we must confess 
has not been very acute; we have now and then fancied that we have 
smelt a rat, but after having sent our whole tribe of grimalkins after 
him we have failed of catching him; repeated knawings may have pro- 
cured for some of the same species admittance to our barn, but we will 
endeavour to repair in such a manner the defective parts, as to secure 
ourselves.against such attacks in future, 

—— 
TASTING. 

We cannot say that we have tasted a finer piece of roast beef, or a 
better plumb pudding since we began this paper than we had met with 
before ; and indeed we haye only discovered that authorship tends in a 
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very remote degree towards the gratification of taste as an external 
sense. | 
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ee 
TOUCHING. 
Tuts is a sense that, as regards an author, seems entirely confined to 
his pen and paper ; we for instance are Continually touching the one and. 
-the other, and we find that is all that we can touch, for as to touching 
the cash, that seems entirely out of the question.—It is true that our 
touches produce “ Something,” and some tell us that they use it instead 
of wine after Saturday’s dinner, others that they take it instead of their 
toddy after supper ; as regards ourselves we can only say. that it has 
not yet produced us wine, toddy, or a single meal—-We presume that 
this is owing to the freedom of discount in our bank and the great cyr- 
rency of our paper. Now if our stockholders, subscribers, or directors 
would only stop discounting or lending, our paper would not be perhaps 
less in demand for being held up. 

We strongly recommend to the public and our subscribers conjointly 

the advice of Polonius : ' 
‘* Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 

If any one has happily obtained “Something” by subscribing for it, 
let him take care of. it : 

“ For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 

Besides we should not always content ourselves with having done a 
good action ; we should advise our neighbours, by saying to each of them, 
*‘ eo and do thou likewise.” 

In plain American language, go and subseribe for yourself—Our pub- 
lishers, we presume, have one of the handsomest stores in America, where 
you may purchase law and theology from the “rudis indigestaque 
moles” to what has been passed through the alembic of modern philoso- 
phy, and rendered subtle, pure, and transparent as the lightest gas. 


eet cae 


FEELING. 

From objects presented to our senses, we derive an internal sensation 
called feeling —(Now let it be remembered that Nemo Nobody intends 
to prove himself in this paper “ a most egregious egotist,” for he means 
to talk or write of nothing but himself )—Nay, good sir, don’t laugh so 
cruelly—we confess frankly, “Ex nemine nil fit’—we have before con- 
fessed it, and after confession, we have a right to expect absolution.— 
Yetis there here a seeming paradox 3 for nobody produces something, 
and something produces nothing to nobody. Oh how we might chuckle 
at the idea of this sentence (Certainly intelligible now) introducing 
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theological controversies on its meaning three or four hundred years 
hence, when ‘‘ Nobody” having passed through every vessel in the che- 
mic-theologic laboratory, shall have been analysed into Somebody, and 
Something undergoing a similar process, shall have been found to have 
been nothing. 

But stop—as we are only riding our own hobby, we will not insist on 
any person’s getting up behind us; we profess candidly that we are 
now writing for our own amusement, without order or connexion; we 
are frolicking with science as with the infant on our knee, trifling with 
it, though we love it. The fact is that we are locked.up by a snow 
storm and cannot look about for subjects, therefore must search for 
them within ourselves, and this sentence returns us to our theme— 
Feeling. , ; 

True—we had almost forgot it as forming a portion of the system of 
humanity, and were it not that now and then we experience afew 
twinges ourselves, we should be led to believe that it was blotted from 
the calendar of common virtues, and that it existed only in the bosoms of 
superior (we mean not richer) beings. 

Well—about feeling. We have a child on our knee, and a child on 
our table—our attention is occasionally diverted—There is a something 
im the left hand, and a something inthe right—we kiss the one and 
scratch the other, and hardly know which should claim our more imme- 
diate attention. 

Our dearly beloved Cowper observes, 

** None but an author knows an author’s cares, 

Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears, 

Committed once into the public arms 

The baby seems to smile with added charms, 

Like “‘ Something” precious ventur’d far from shore 

*Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more.” 
We presume, from our knowledge of what must have been perfectly wn- 
known to us, that Mr. Cowper in this passage predicted in England the 
appearance of “‘ Something” in Boston, else he could not have observed, 

** Valued for the danger’s sake the more.” 
He must have determined that We sliould so engage ourselves, and pre- 
destined that, in consequence, we should be attacked every week with 
** Pray Sir, did you write that ?” ** Who is the author of this communi- 
cation ?” “How dare you to say any thing that may glance at me ?” 
“You must answer to me, sir, for #his observation !” you must make 
an apology for that”—with jthe innumerable etceteras that we might 
add to the above quotations. 
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Now while we are talking almost exclusively of ourselves, it may not 
be improper to add, that we fear nothing but doing real wrong. 

We believe that we have done it in some instances; but we declare 
.that when we have done so, we did it unintentionally. 

We have sometimes admitted communications, which, as we supposed, 
were general in their allusions, but which we had afterwards reason to 
believe were calculated only to answer private and sometimes illiberal 
purposes. 

Our letters are frequently brought to us in a disguised or borrowed 
hand. We confess that suspicion will attach itself to an appearance of 
concealment ; but we also know that real merit is modest, and will not 
at once expose its effusions publickly to notice with an acknowledge- 
ment of authorship. | 

With respect to our own feelings, we declare that there is not a being 
in this country to whom we wish the smallest injury ; we have no en- 
mities ; we may sometimes condemn this man or that woman, but we 
are not less friendly to them, because we condemn them. Perhaps we 
may be ambitious or sanguine in our attempt; our only wish is to make 
them happier by making them better, for, 

“To be good is tobehappy. Angels 

Are happier than mankind, because they’re better ; 

Guilt is the source of sorrow, ’tis the fiend, 

Th’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind, 

With whips and stings—the blest know none of this, 

But live in everlasting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heaven is goodness.” 
BATTLING THE WATCH. 

Wuart has the editor of a periodical publication to do, but to follow 
the directions of his own judgment, and “‘ battle the watch” as well as 
he can? It is in vain for him to attempt to please every body, or force 
every body to do his duty. The following incident will prove that even 
the watchmen, the nightly guardians of the town, will not do their duty. 

As we were retiring from a friend’s house the other evening, so late 
as to be challenged by the watch, we passed a man, who somehow or 

other had contrived to spread his length across the path; but although 
his loco-motive faculties appeared to have been impaired, his reasoning 
ideas seemed perfectly at home, for he continued in a loud voice ap- 
pealing to the watch to know why they did not do their duty, and “ take 
him up.”—We could not help laughing ourselves at the application of 
the man, and the pretended performance of duty in the watchman. We 
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were walking quietly home; the watchman says, “Who's there?” we 
reply, “‘ a friend,” a pass-word that would serve an enemy as well—we 
advance a few steps, and we find a fellow-creature wallowing in the 
Streets, and calling on the watchmen to do their duty, while. they remain 
snug in their boxes. We have not yet learnt the result of the incident ; 
but the man swore most vehemently that he would call the watchmen to 
account the next day for their neglect, if they would zot “ take him up.” 
—2 + a 
MATRIMONY. 
Wen a man “shall leave his. father and his motlier, and shall cléave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh,” (Gen.) Then, » 
** They are no more twain, but one flesh_— What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let no man put assunder.” ( Matt.) 
**So ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies. He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself.” (Paul.) 
We do not intend to write a sermon on the above texts, we have quot- 


ed them as an introduction toa few words we have to say respecting 
the conduct of man and wife——We will be brief, as Hamlet should have 
said, *‘ as (wo) man’s love.” 
In the first place we shall observe, that our reading, attended with ne- 
cessary reflections, will not furnish us with a single instance in which 
the female voluntarily or carelessly caused the first interruption to matri- 
monial felicity. We know that men, the customary authors of historical 
“anecdotes, have frequently and not always for the best purposes, gloss- 
ed over the errors of their own sex, or imputed them to the incipient 
failing of the other. This is at least ungenerous, and as we altogether 
doubt the facts, we defy the proofs of them, in any zra ancient or mo- 
dern. 
That females partake of the frailties as well as of the virtues of human 
nature we readily admit; but we never have acceded and we think’ we 
never shall accede, to the preposterous idea, that all matrimonial difficul- 
ties originate in them. 
Others may talk as they please; we say that much time must be em- 
ployed, much art must be exercised, and-much neglect must be exhibit- 
_+ ed, before a virtuous wife can become avicious woman. Vice is in itself 
} shocking to human beings ; we shrink from it with horror; it never 

: forced its way at once into the mind; it has ever been insinuatingly in- 
troduced by its precursors, weakness, carelessness, or.a sense of inat- 


tention. 
Now, as we boast of ourselves as the lords of the creation, and 
yauntingly speak of females as the weaker sex ; if we have atrue sense 
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of the duties which that superiority induces, should we not exert it for 
their protection, for their instruction ? 

But protection should not be restricted to their persons ; their feel- 
ings and even their thoughts should experience it ; and instruction 
should be so delicately offered, indeed so blended with our effusions of 
love, as to steal imperceptibly into their hearts ; but, being there, be 
rooted with our love. There are men who are apt to imagine’ that 
when they have married they have purchased a slave for life; can such 
men expect happiness ? if so, heaven would forbid it. 

. Many consider their wives only as upper servants, and speak to them 
as such, before their visitors, to the no small imputation of their own 
wisdom, but to the great honour of the wife—if she does not resent it. 

Others will go abroad all day, and bring their testy humours home 
with them at evening, and yet expect matrimonial comfort. 

Matrimonial happiness in our opinion, to be obtained, must be invit- 
ed, not commanded—the very idea of superior power in the one, ren- 
ders doubtful the inclination of the other. 





MAN AND WIFE. 

WHEN a young man marries a young woman, what is he to expect ? 
We reply, that if his choice is well made in the first instance, every hap- 
piness he may himself deserve. 

When a young woman voluntarily resigns her person, life, and happi- 
ness, to the object of her love, that object must of course possess all 
the influence over her, that one human being can physically and morally 
obtain over another. ie 

We say therefore, that it is the duty of such a man to watch careful- 
ly, not jealously, over the feelings of that human being, whose happiness 
is committed to his care. 

By watching, we mean not the turn of the eye this way or that way, 
to see what she may do, or where she may go; that would be a base- 
ness to which love never could submit ; but the examination of his own 
conduct so minutely, as to ascertain whether any part of it could give 
her pain, or the most momentary uneasiness. 

We contend not for the perfection of females, but we love them young 
and old from the most delicate sensations of our soul, and we think that 
their happiness in life is often sacrificed to the pride, to the assumed 
. superiority, or to the inattention of men, who at the same time, or by 
the same assumptions make themselves unhappy, because they will not 
acknowledge a reciprocity of talent, exertion, or duty, which they may 
not immediately witness. 

36 
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We have a right to presume that girls are as well educated by their 
mothers in their domestic duties, as boys ate under their fathers’ in- 
spection in their classical or mercantile studies—Why should there not 
therefore exist a mutual confidence?) Why should a man on his return 
home, question his wife respecting her émployments during the morn- 
ing, when he would consider a similar demand from her as impertinent ? 

We may be told that these occurrences are trifles—we will admit 
them to be so, in their essence, but not in their consequence ; a spark, a 
trifle in itself, if extinguished ceases to be ; if neglected or encouraged 
it will soon produce a flame, which flame may consume all. 

—+ 
RELATIVE DUTIES OF 


MAN AND WIFE, 


We have already said so much in this paper, about women and matri- 
mony, that were we not already blessed with wife and children, we 
might be suspected of some extraordinary design.—We will still how- 
ever pursue the main subject of matrimonial felicity through another of 
its collateral branches. 

A young man having obtained the object of his attachment very fre- 
quently concludes that the task of affection is accomplished ; that no- 
thing more than the presence of his person will be in future necessary 
to secure those duties on the part of the wife, which his solemn protes- 
tations of devotion to her happiness before marriage induced her to un- 
dertake ; she is now by law his wife, he feels himself secure in the pos- 
sion of her as his wife ; but are his cares and attentions then to cease ? 
Ono! the anxieties attending the attainment of a virtuous woman, are 
trivial, when compared to the incurred duties of making that virtuous 
woman happy. The efforts of our passions and acquirements may en- 
able us to obtain the possession of an amiable wife, but our virtues only 
and delicacy in the exercise of them, will secure those nicer affec- 
tions wliich constitute the soul of happiness. The mere personal charm 
of the most beauteous female, is not a scruple in the scale of domestic 
felicity, without the virtuous attributes ; with them it holds its natural 
weight, deriving it fromthem. 


a + 


TRIFLES. 


One of the greatest causes of interruption to matrimonial felicity, is 
the inattention to what are too frequently denominated trifles. Moral 
philosophy can view nothing as a trifle ; itis these trifles as théy are 
called, and the neglect of them consequent on their being so esteemed, 
that produce, Jecause unattended to, the most fatal evils. Now ifa cause 
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“apparently small can produce a great effect, that csuse should be esti- 
timated, not as it essentially is, but as it is capable of producing such 
effect. Crush an acorn with your foot, and it will not produce that oak, 
which had it been sown might have existed two hundred years hence ; 
apply not the match to the touch-hole of the,cannon, and the cannon 
and its contents are harmless: an acorn and a match are trifles in 
themselves essentially: encourage the acorn it may preserve, »neglect 
the match it may destroy you. 

So is it with the little occurrences in private life, and these are what 
in our opinion are more deserving ofthe attention of man and wife, than the 
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more ostensibly important ones, for they are the embryos of happiness or 
misery. Men and women have perhaps equally their peculiarities of 
temper, disposition, feeling, and demeanor ; a moderate indulgence of 
them.on each side, would at least soften their asperities, and perhaps by 
attention convert them to amenities; we cannot particularise subjects 
of this nature, but we think generally that a powerful remedy may be 
obtained, by each thinking for the other; let the male attentively peruse 
the temper and disposition of the female, let him anticipate her wishes, 
let him indulge them, and while indulging them, which must be in the 
purest moments of reason and affection united, let him mildly reprove 
if they are wrong, or warmly acknowledge them if right ; and we will 
venture to say, that that female will from such conduct if wrong, tres- 
pass no more, ifright be determined in it for ever. It is the delicacy and 
tenderness of affection that stamp on softness the gentle but lasting 
impression, and that with the silk worm’s most attenuated thread 
will bind the female heart more strictly to its duty, than all the ada- 
mantine chains that tyranny can form. 

The tendernesses and delicacies of affection we presume to consist in 
the attentions to what are commonly called trifles, to the occasional di- 
versions of temper, inclination, or disposition, caused perhaps some- 
times by innovations on health, or accidental disappointments, in this or 
that proposed enjoyment. Now as the husband’s business is generally 
from home, we think that when returning to it, he should prepare his 
mind to meet with incidental changes, so, or by other causes, introduc- 
ed : and being so prepared reflect that he is the natural protector, not 
the irritator of his wife’s feelings ; it requires only a master’s hand to 
put an unstrung instrument in tune: pay but to your wife the same at- 
tention you would give to your favourite instrument of music, and, as 
consequently, harmony will ensue. 

On the other hand the attention to trifles on the part of the female 
should be reciprocal—the nature of the husband’s business should be 
consulted by her, what kind of exertion it requires of body or mind or 
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head, what are his generally immediate inclinations on his return home— 


exercise, repose or refreshment, and accordingly be prepared ; she should 
weigh all his possible wants and be ready to minister to them—if he 
bring a guest with him, she should welcome that guest as her husband’s 
friend, and entertain him without hinting an inconvenience, with the best 
she has at her command. 

These are among the many trifes as they are called ; an attention to 
which, or a neglect of them will occasion a considerable difference in the 


estimate of domestic felicity. 


Theatre, Wednesday, March 14, 1810. 
FORTY THIEVES. ¢ 
Wir as great pleasure as- we ever received on the success of thea- 
trical exhibitions, we announce the happy result of the managers’ ex- 
ertions in bringing forward this piece, so well and so handsomely pre- 
pared for exhibition. We have not yet had an opportunity of seeing it 


4 


ourselves, but with much satisfaction we have heard the general enco- 
miums on it, and received thé pleasing intelligence of its having been 
hitherto attended by crowded houses. We have been favoured with 
several communications concerning the piece, and the performance of 
it ; our friends, whose kindness we acknowledge, but whose communi- 
cations we cannot with propriety, as we think, insert, will excuse us for 
selecting only the following extract from one of them. 

It may not however be improper to declare, and indeed we think it 
our duty to do so, that all communications with which we. have been 
favoured, and all conversations we have held, have terminated in one 
point, an acknowledgment of the merit of the piece ; of the general ex- 
ertions of the managers, performers, and particularly of the painter, to 
produce what at present may be considered in the Boston theatre, as 
the “ ne plus ultra” of scenic representation. 

We joke with, (and as others say “rub up,’*) the managers very of- 
ten; yet do we most sincerely rejoice in their success, and the bout 
of our remarks is only to spur them to such exertions as they have now 
made, and for which we wish as anxiously as themselves, they may re- 
ceive their reward. 

We shall in our next give a very particular account of this piece ; as 
it so much interests the public, we shall consider it a duty to review it 
carefully.—At present, we declare, that we have not seen it, and that all 
our impressions respecting it, are stampt by proxy. 


Extract of a Communication. 


“The cavern of the Fairy of the Lake is the first scene presented to 
view, and so romantically fascinating is it in design, that the mind, by 
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the smallest exercise of fancy, when Ardinelle, the mistress of this 
beautiful lake, appears, may realize the scene, and live pro-tem in a 
fairy land. The next in notice is the haunt of those terrors to the 
neighbourhood, the forty thieves, sufficiently rude and savage in its 
appearance to indicate the absence of every mortal attached to social 
ties or governed by the feelings of humanity. From this worse than 
state of nature we are wafted toa scene of civilization, and behold 
wealth and poverty, their miseries and enjoyments contrasted in the 
dwellings of the two Babas. This combination (if I may be allowed the 
expression) of residences affords much pleasure to the eye, and a scene 
of great variety for the architectural pencil, which we are happy to 
declare Mr. Worrall commands with as much care and success, as he 
does the brush by which he wills a lake to flow, or a forest to live. 

** Should we, as the various scenes progressively deserve, give of each 
particular descriptions, (which would be their best praise) we should ex- 
tend our lines beyond the limits of atheatric communication. We cannot, 
however, close without bestowing our warmest tribute of applause to 
Mr. Worrall, who, though unseen, save by his almost magic charms of 

_ canvass, is a principal feature in this truly grand spectacle. The very 


- -happy execution displayed in the last scene, and indeed every other, 


reflects honour upon him as an artist, and evinces in striking colours 
thezeal of our managers to promote the pleasure of the public. 


’ * VERITAS.” 
——— a 


EPIGRAM. 

The Beggar’s opera they say, 
(Sure fashion is a witch ;) 
Made Ricu, the manager, be gay, 

And Gay, the author, rich. 


So here aspiring honesty 
No patronage receives ; 
While thick as bees the public fly 
To help the Forty Thieves. 


*Tis well our managerial clan 
The public taste have hit ; 

For had they not, this season’s plan 
Had left the biters bit. 


No more counts PowE.t what it cost, 
His cheeks with rapture burn : 

What forty honest souls had lost 

His Forty Thieves return. 
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BROKEN POSTS. 


THE remains of broken posts are still in our streets, a great incon- 
venience to all parties ; it is like steering between Scylla and Charybdis, 
: to pass with safety between a stump and a cellar door after sunset. In 
the politer streets they have substituted for these men and women traps, 
stepping stones resembling the execution rocks near New-York, and 
which have the same effect, picking up every thing that is not aware of 
the crooked channel, through which it has to steer. 








-T 


POLICY. 


Some say that honesty was meant 
Of policies the best: 

It may be so———for those, content 
In poverty to rest. 


But if you mean to live in style, 
And rank among the great ; 

Each unsuspecting heart beguile ; 
Each helpless orphan cheat. 


For that’s the plan by all agreed, 
To fill an empty purse : 

See but your lawyer amply fee’d, 
And mind no widow’s curse. 


For if but rich, your crime’s unseen, 

at At least, none dare to talk : 

! Or peep behind your painted screen 
i Your secret sins to balk. 


| O rogu’ry ! grace my stupid pate! 

‘ I will not interfere 

With aught that lives in style, or state, 
Or act within their sphere. 


But wilt thou. only deign to bless 

With cunning arts my brain, 
Pil steal--from honest hearts—distress, 
From helpless widows—pain. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THESE periodical publications, by the bye, are very troublesome 
things, and bring the author of them into many scrapes ; he is weekly 
threatened with sword, pistol, or spear, or the vengeance of law or 
gospel ; and even now a convocation of satyrical worms are at him; 
he no sooner sends fools’ caps into the world but a general scramble 
ensues, and in the contest they are tried on by this, run away with by 
that, snatched from his head by a third, each asserting his claim to one, 
as if intended expressly for him ; then, not agreeing among themselves, 
they come, like children round the nursery maid while she is making 
playthings, to the editor—“ Pray sir, was this intended for me?” * Am 
I to have this?” &c. &c. Now, as these fools’ caps are so much in de- 
mand, we propose opening a subscription list on the principle of “ first 
come, first served,” and all generous patrons may depend on having 
them well fitted to their respective heads, at the rate of a dozen per 
week, to be delivered according to the order of subscription; such a 
plan would considerably facilitate the acquirement of that knowledge 
so much sought for by individuals, and be attended also with general 
information to the public. Some of our correspondents are admirably 
expert in making them, and many appear ready to furnish the raw ma- 
terials ; but in the latter case they seem to hint that they design them 
only for their own consumption. 

Another difficulty by which we suffer as labourers in this vineyard, 
where we puff, and blow, and dig, to find the Aidden treasure, is, that 
‘we can visit scarcely any family without being called upon to write this 
or to write that. The mother observes, “I wish you would say a word 
or two in your next Something, about girls’ gadding about so much.” 
The girls say, “‘ Now, dear Mr. Nobody, can’t you persuade mama that 
it’s proper to let us go oftener abroad?” The wife says, “Do give 
something as a hint to my husband to come home earlier in the evening.” 
The husband—* Will you write a treatise on scolding, that my wife 
may read it, and enable me to spend my leisure hours at home in com- 
fort ?’—And so on through the whole routine of domestic complaints. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovr letters have been so numerous this week, and some of them so 
long, that we have not had time to read them with the attention neces- 
sary to judge of their respective merits. From a superficial view of 
such as we suppose are written by inhabitants of this town and neigh- 
bourhood, we are induced to make this serious remark : 

When we undertook this work, we had the public good at heart ; 
such are our present anxieties. We are ready to insert any com- 
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munications that will conduce to that end, provided that it can be 
effected by general satire or admonition ; but we will not be made the 
tools of individual complaint, interest, or animosity. We, therefore, 
reject, “in toto,” all the communications we have received during the 
last and this week, which we judge to be designed only for private 
purposes, and we shall do it in future. 

We have no objections to the letters themselves, as conveying in- 
stances of mal-conduct in individuals; so far as they are the vehicles 
of information they will always be welcome, but we mean to establish 
our character as wholesale merchants, and cannot therefore condescend 
to retail “ ardent spirits.” 

Our correspondent from Albany is too bountiful. He bestows on us, 
in the first place, the necessity of paying seventeen cents for his letter, 
in the next, the labour of reading it, in the third place, the right of in- 
serting it, and in the fourth, the privilege of sending to him thé paper in 
which it may be published. Does this letter really come from the place 
whence it is dated—the Albany Athenzum ? 

We think that “ Aleph” (our printers have no Hebrew characters) 
knows as little about women, we mean virtuous women, as he supposed 
we knew of Hebrew when he condescended to explain his signature. If 
the writer is really, as he says, a member of Cambridge College, we 
would recommend to him, either the study of the English language, or 
that his future communications should be entirely in Hebrew. We wish 
for * Something,” something that can be understood; and also that 
that something should not disgrace the respected society where it is 
said to originate. We shall never insert any thing sent to us from Har- 
vard College, that will not reflect honour on its guardians. We have 
invited the students to grace our paper; but they shall never disgrace it. 

P. K. has obtained one advantage over us ; but his /ame hand will not 
procure another. We lament the insertion of his former communica- 
tion, and beg leave to decline further correspondence. 

Some silly young men of this town are daily plaguing us with their 
nonsense ; we have it in contemplation to exact one dollar as a fee, te 
any person who may receive a communication for us, from any one 
unknown ; if communicators will not pay, we shall not receive ; and our 
satisfaction at least will be so obtained. 

We are sorry, very sorry, to discover that L. thought disguise neces- 
sary.—L. is the initial of lady, as well as 

We shall soon, we fear, be under the necessity of saying, that if our 





correspondents will not deal frankly with us, we must deal so frankly 
with them, as to decline their favours. We invite confidence, but detest 
deception. 








